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The F. P. A. Information Service has just 
published the last of three Economic Supple- 
ments, which are now available to members 
at the special rate of $1.00 for the series. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR 
DEBTS 
By Lewis Webster Jones 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN GERMANY 
By Dr. Paul Leverkuehn 


AMERICA, THE WORLD’S BANKER 
By Dr. Max Winkler 


Entered as second- 
class matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. 


THE COUNCIL BARGAINS IN CAMERA 


BSERVERS of European affairs 

have come to regard the temper of 
the meetings of the Council of the League 
of Nations as the barometer of political 
and economic conditions prevailing in 
Europe. The recent meeting of the Coun- 
cil at Geneva reflected the agitation 
caused by the Anglo-Russian break, the 
assassination of the Soviet Ambassador in 
Warsaw, the crisis in Jugoslav-Albanian 
relations and the unfavorable report of 
Marshal Foch regarding the disarmament 
of Germany. Discussion of these press- 
ing questions was carried on behind 
closed doors and the formal agenda of the 
Council meeting was pushed into the back- 
ground. No record of the private confer- 
ences is available, but it is understood that 
the primary purpose of all the “secret 
diplomacy” was to ascertain Germany’s 
attitude toward the tension in Russo-Pol- 
ish relations and the Anglo-Russian break. 


It is reported that Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain made efforts to obtain Germany’s sup- 
port in the following measures: 


1) A joint note of protest by the Pow- 

ers against Communist propaganda. 

2) Permission for the passage of troops 

through Germany under Article 16 
of the League Covenant in case of 
need for the protection of Poland. 

The proposal for a joint note was 
shelved at the request of M. Zalewski, the 
Polish Foreign Minister, who pointed out 
the great danger of stirring up the Soviet 
by announcing a common front against 
Russia. The second point was referred 
by Dr. Stresemann to Berlin. 

The attitude of Germany is the crux of 
the present crisis. Germany is bound by 
treaty with Russia to come to an agree- 
ment on all questions of political and 
economic character affecting the two coun- 
tries and to refrain from joining any 


economic or financial blockade against the 
U. S. S. R. In a letter appended to the 
treaty, Dr. Stresemann further undertook 
to oppose any efforts directed exclusively 
against the U. S. S. R. that might evolve 
within the framework of the League. On 
the other hand, by the Locarno treaties 
and membership in the League, Germany 
is closely tied to both France and Britain. 
Finding herself bound to both sides in the 
diplomatic crisis following the Anglo-Rus- 
sian break, Germany expressed her neu- 
trality. It is believed by some observers, 
however, that Dr. Stresemann is holding 
out for a special compensation to make it 
worth while bringing German pressure to 
bear upon the Soviet. The suggestion that 
Germany receive a position on the Man- 
dates Commission indicates one point in 
which she is especially interested. 

Mussolini’s veto upon any discussion of 
the Treaty of Tirana at the Council 
blocked a consideration of the Balkan 
crisis. It was anticipated at first that the 
Council would make the break in Jugo- 
slav-Albanian relations the occasion for a 
thorough examination of the situation 
created by the Treaty of Tirana, generally 
acknowledged to be the underlying cause 
of Jugoslav-Albanian misunderstanding.* 
The political situation in the Balkans was 
eased, however, by Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain who, it is reported, requested Premier 
Mussolini to prevent any further irrita- 
tions from developing at present in the 
Adriatic. 

Meanwhile, illness necessitated M. Bri- 
and’s sudden departure for Paris, thus 
breaking off the private discussions be- 
fore any final measures were agreed upon. 
Marshal Foch’s report, criticizing Ger- 
many concerning the destruction of the 
eastern fortifications, and her refusal to 


* For detailed information see Albania: The Problem of the 
Adriatic, Information Service, Vol. III, No. 8, June 22, 1927. 


reform the Prussian police force and dis- 
mantle the barracks belonging to the Im- 
perial army, followed by Premier Poin- 
caré’s speech of June 19, reiterating his 
former denunciations of the policy pur- 
sued by Germany in recent years, raise 
some doubts whether the Thoiry program 
of Franco-German cooperation is going to 
continue. a 


The Three Power Conference Opens 


The Three Power Naval Conference 
at Geneva has wasted no time over 
preliminaries. Ambassador Gibson, in 
opening the first session, required but fif- 
teen minutes to present the American pro- 
posals for extension of the 5-5-3 Washing- 
ton Conference ratio to cruisers, destroy- 
ers and submarines. He suggested as a 
basis of discussion limitation of total 
cruiser tonnage by Great Britain and the 
United States to 250,000 to 300,000 tons, 
the destroyer total to 200,000 to 250,000 
and the submarine total to 60,000 to 90,- 
000. The present Conference was called 
to supplement the Washington Conference 
of 1921-22, and if Mr. Gibson’s proposals 
lacked the startling challenge of Secre- 
tary Hughes’ opening speech at the Wash- 
ington Conference, they nevertheless em- 
body a logical supplement to the earlier 
agreement. 


The British plan, presented by W. 
C. Bridgeman, First Lord of the Admir- 
alty, was more in the nature of a surprise. 
In addition to suggesting a limitation of 
the size of cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines, as expected, the British proposed 
a similar limitation of the size of capital 
ships. This, combined with the further 
proposal to extend the life of existing 
capital ships would, if considered, reopen 
the Washington Conference settlement. 
These proposals, perhaps desirable in 
themselves, seem more difficult of accom- 
plishment at a conference in which France 
and Italy, the other signatories to the 
Washington Treaty, are not formally rep- 
resented. Furthermore, the American 
delegation has reiterated that nothing 
would be discussed which had been settled 
by the Washington Conference. 


The British proposals were frankly 
based on the particular needs of the Em- 
pire: the unique insular position of Great 
Britain, the length of British trade routes 
and the long lines of communication which 
the mother country must protect against 
aggression. Limitation of the size of 
naval units means a limitation of cruising 
radius—a situation less important to the 
British Empire than to other powers. 


In regard to the problem of submarines, 
Britain would like to abolish them alto- 
gether. The United States has indicated 
the same willingness provided the action is 
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universal. France, however, is relying 
strongly for naval security on her large 
fleet of submarines and “super-sub- 
marines” and Italy is in much the same 
position. Since these two powers are rep- 
resented at the Geneva Conference only 
by observers, it seems doubtful whether 
much can be accomplished. 


The Japanese said little at the opening 
session to indicate the future course of 
Tokyo’s policy. Admiral Saito proposed 
that “none of the conferring powers shall, 
for such period of time as may be agreed 
upon, adopt new building programs or ac- 
quire ships with the purpose of increasing 
its naval strength.” This proposition for 
a naval holiday, couched in generalities, is 
generally regarded as an indication that 
Japan will not take the initiative, but will 
await the course of events. 


The chief problem facing the Confer- 
ence is the question of cruisers, and its 
success lies in devising an acceptable plan 
for their limitation. Cruisers comprise 
the largest unit of naval armament for 
which no ratio exists; the threat of com- 
petitive building is very real, as shown by 
our own bill for ten new 10,000-ton cruis- 
ers designed to bring the United States 
on a parity with Britain. Furthermore, 
the American naval experts take the posi- 
tion that reducing cruisers from 10,000 
tons to 7,500 tons with 6-inch instead of 
8-inch guns would automatically turn the 
British merchant marine into an auxiliary 
navy. 

The Conference has named a board of 
experts to study the three proposals. The 
American and the British points of view 
seem at present to be poles apart in spite 
of the optimism expressed by the delegates 
at Geneva and by inspired Washington 
press despatches. 

M. S. W. 


Book Reviews 
The New Korea, by Alleyne Ireland, F. R. 
G. S., New York, Dutton, 1926. 


A clear and detailed account of Japan’s 
administrative system in Korea by a recog- 
nized authority on colonial administration. 
Must Britain Travel the Moscow Road, by 

Norman Angell, London, Douglas, 1926. 

The author answers the question—“Is 
there a Russian peril?”—in the negative. 
Information on the Problem of Security, 

by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett and F. E. 


Langermann, London, Allen & Unwin, 
1927. 


An excellent study of post-war treaty 
relations. 
The Fascist Dictatorship, by Gaetano Sal- 
vemini, New York, Holt, 1927. 


A fully documented and exhaustive at- 
tack on Fascism. 
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